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OBITER People ponder much upon the Masonic 
DICTA fraternity. Both in and out of it men con- 
tinually seck to ascertain its purpose and 


objectives: its raison d’etre. 


It’s a fair question to ask: What is Freemasonry? 
Yet few are qualified to answer it completely. To do 
so would require many pages of this magazine and in 
the end a full elucidation would make the matter only 
more confusing, if possible, than it now is. Hence only 
the essential elements may be profitably considered. 

Founded hundreds of years ago by men seeking to 
render service to other men—their Craft brothers— 
during their travels in foreign countries; supplying 
them with signs and words of identification that wher- 
ever they might be, they might be known, the organ- 
ization served in the beginning to distinguish and set 
apart a growing group performing worthy works of 
philanthropy, of beauty, and practical usefulness. 

Later, as the name and fame of Freemasonry spread, 
people came to see that the bonds of fraternity set up 
meant something really worth while, increasing inter- 
est was manifested, and more and more men sought to 
affiliate with it. 

The measure of its value did not inerease with the 
growth of numbers, however. Instead, the intensive 
merit of its earlier days become somewhat diluted, only 
those whose intelligence and diligence in a search for 
truth securing its full benefits. Those who sought to 
secure material advantage and little else by the asso- 
ciation and unmindful of the responsibility laid upon 
them in the obligations they assumed, lost, because of 
this selfishness, much that they sought after and de- 
sired. 


Yet in spite of indifference and distractions inherent 
ina changing day and age, Freemasonry has stead- 
fastly maintained, and will continue to maintain, a set 
of ideals based upon truths which are unchanged and 
unchangeable, 

These truths are not affected by economic, sociolog- 
ical or political changes. 

Religions cater to the spiritual comfort of individ- 
vals, and have brought comfort to many. Yet because 
there are differences in dogma confusion often prevents 
the fullest acceptance of their dicta — wonderment as 
is and doubt prevails. In the light of incomplete 


knowledge if cannot be otherwise, 


Not so in Freemasonry, [ts elements are simple: a 
proclaimed belief in God as the Supreme Architect of 
the Universe, physical and spiritual, and an acknowl- 
edgement that. as His ercatures, men have a bounden 
duty to help, aid and assist cach other ino the vicissi- 
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tudes of life. No chance for confusion here. Given the 
practise of the Golden Rule universally and the prob- 
lems disturbing the world today would vanish like dew 
before the rising sun. 

Within and without the fraternity simple truth 
should hold sway over all conflict of mind in relation 
to both the spiritual and the material. Freemasonry 
is dedicated to that ideal. 


FOLLY Delmar D. Darrah, who should know better 
(he is a past grand master and as well a 
student and writer on Masonic topies of considerable 
reputation), makes the rather remarkable suggestion 
in a recent issue of a Peoria publication devoted to 
Freemasonry, that “Now is the time when Masons 
should present the value of membership in the Masonic 
fraternity to worthy men, and make it clear to them 
that the membership is desirable, and will be gladly ac- 
cepted. Call this solicitation if you will, but it is the 
one thing that will be necessary to save the fraternity.” 
One might say, were he disposed to, that if there is 
ene way to destroy the fraternity, this plan or pro- 
posal is IT’. Brother Darrah knows, as well as any, 
that the strength of the fraternity lies not in its numer- 
ical strength, but in the practical application of its 
principles. 

If a policy of high pressure salesmanship is to be 
pursued, then indeed the doom of the Craft in this 
country will be sounded. No one, knowing the limitless 
bounds to which such a policy is capable of being car- 
ried, will doubt this. Proof lies all about in the wreeck- 
age resulting from other typically American promo- 
tional activities, two of which, the stock market de- 
bacle of °28-°29 and the Florida land boom, will serve 
to illustrate. 

No. If Freemasonry is to sueceed in its mission it 
will be necessary to purge it from extraneous and dan- 


gerous appendages and innovations; and to build up a 
more definite and tangible understanding of its prim- 
ary impulses and objectives. 

Under competent leadership which recognizes chang- 
ing conditions, and is willing to adapt itself without 
loss of vision, it can accomplish much in a regenera- 
tion of healthy thought and spiritual growth now so 
sorely needed. 

The thing easiest obtained is not always the thing 
most valued. Commonness cheapens. To be desired, 
the goal is often most difficult to attain: vet for that 
very reason effort is stimulated. To secure by solicita- 
ton a great influx of members, and to leave these men 
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ignorant of the fundamental principles of Freema- 
senry, which unfortunately, is in large part true to- 
day, would be the height of folly. 

Brother Darrah may have sought to shock the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Craft by his suggestion; to stir it 
to some livelier action perchance. We doubt that he 


was entirely sincere in his startling suggestion. Cer- 
tainly the best minds of the fraternity will strive to 
improve the quality of the Craft rather than increase 
its numbers by any policy of “selling” Freemasonry. 


GOULD The Masonic fraternity is the recipient this 
1936 year of a very real contribution to its lit- 

erature in the form of a History of Free- 
wasonry which has been brought up to date and which 
provides to all who seek, knowledge pertaining to the 
Craft which is of incalculable value. 

Dealing as it does with Freemasonry throughout the 
world the new “Gould’s History of Freemasonry* 
a story of momentous interest. Edited for England by 
Dudley Wright of the Masonic News and for the 
United States of America by Melvin M. Johnson, M.P. 
Sovereign Grand Commander of the Supreme Council 
for the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction and by J. Ed- 
ward Allen, foreign correspondent and reviewer, it 
contains a wealth of information indispensable to the 
member who would be well-informed. 

Brought up to date by the scholarly efforts of a dis- 
tinguished editorial staff, these volumes strike the high- 
est note yet sounded in Masonic literature. The scope 
of the work is amazing. 

As Melvin Johnson says in his foreword to the first 
volume, “Gould was the Thueydides of Masonic his- 
tory. The Masonic histories before his day belong 
on the shelves with books of mythology and fairy 
dates... Now we have a history which all men may 
Ily depend upon for accuracy and com- 


Is 


read and ¥ 
prehensiveness 

A review of this outstanding publishing achievement 
would be too lengthy for this page. That must be de- 
ferred to a future time when opportunity has been 
afforded to digest, at least in’ part, the wealth of 
chronological incident in ancient and contemporary 
history which is contained within the covers of these 


volumes. 

Congratulations are in order: to the Craft upon 
their good fortune in being able to get the story of 
Freemasonry in authentic, interesting, understandable 
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y; to the publishers, Mes Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, upon a worthy work. beautifully printed and 
bound; to the distinguished editors who have unstint- 
edly exercised their talents to give readers a history in 
which the whole Craft may take pride. 

As time passes, this new History of Freemasonry 
will grow increasingly in value. Readers will find their 
Craft knoledge vastly improved and their pride im- 


measurably strengthened. 


*Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 6 vols. 8” x 105g” app. 2400. pp- 


VENOM For pure hatred of Freemasonry and all its 

ideals it would be difficult to match the con- 
tents of a pamphlet compiled by one Reverend George 
Clune, B.A., L.P.H., B.C.L. 

In this treatise, of thirty-six pages, with cover viv- 
idly portraying (presumably as representing the fra- 
ternity) a Mephistophean head—is an assemblage of 
excerpts from Roman Catholic and other sources rang- 
ing from the denunciations of the Popes to quotations 
from The New Age, which is the journal of the South- 
ern Masonic Jurisdiction of the A. A. Scottish Rite. 
These excerpts, cleverly chosen, are unqualifiedly in- 
tended to strengthen the motive of the pamphleteer in 
discrediting Freemasonry and to prove that the fra- 
ternity is the outstanding enemy of the world, instiga- 
tor of all strife and the acme of incarnate sin. The 
attack upon the Craft would be comic by reason of its 
unadulterated and inaccurate vindictiveness, were it 
not for the fact that there are ignorant people in the 
world willing to believe it. 

The particular copy of the pamphlet we have seen 
arrived via Quebec province—a fertile field for the re- 
ception of such literature (7), steeped in the ignorance 
and superstition of the Middle Ages, where there is 
scant access to intellectual Light of any sort other 
than that which has been filtered through chureh chan- 


nels: it bears the imprint “Printed in Ireland”, If any 
further argument were needed to justify the suspicion 


that the Roman Church hates the Craft with an undy- 


ing hatred this pamphlet is IT with capital lette 


g 

It would perhaps be well to ignore such prejudiced 
writings; for the truth is not in them. Charges and 
countercharges, accusations of iniquity in every form 
and the blame for every crime has been laid against 
Freemasonry before. ‘They carry to the intelligent 
mind their own condemnation. 


L’ENVOL 


When Earth's last picture i 
and the tubes are twisted and 


dried, They shall splash ona ten league can 
And the oldest color has faded and the dik weit Weise al Gomera hae 


youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest and, faith, we shall need 
to—-lie down for an eon or two 


Till the Master of All good workmen They shall work for an age at a sitting 
and never be 


shall set us to work anew. 


is painted And those that are qood shall be happy, 
they shall sit in a golden chair 


They shall find real Saints to draw 
lfrom— Magdalene, Peter and Pau! Shall draw the things as he sees them 


tired at all. 


And only the Master shall praise them 
and only the Master shall blame 

Ind no one shall work for money and 
no one shall work 

But cach for the joy of working, each 
in his separate star 


for fame. 


for the God of things as they are. 
Repyarp kipiine. 
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NEITHER 
By Avrrev H. Moornovse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston, Mass. 


HE question set up by the title “Is the Lodge a 
Monarchy or an Autocracy?” cannot properly be 

said to limit the choice of government nor bound 

its functions. For the lodge is neither, As a unit in 
a much larger organization the 
lodge is bound by a set of rules 
and regulations which — circum- 
scribe its actions and that of the 
Master who rules and governs it. 
It would seem to this writer 
that the particular form of this 
query was prompted on the part 


of its sponsor by an opinion pre- 
viously conceived that lodge goy- 
ernment was dominated by a 
single individual for, necessarily, 
a monarchy or an autocra 


is in the generally ac- 
cepted sense of that term predicated upon such a con- 
dition. 

In the larger sense of the fraternity as a whole it 
would seem that the term theocracy might better ap- 
jy to it, for in the abstract men as Masons in lodge 
groups are but following precepts of the Divine Cre- 
ator through the instrumentality of His agent in the 
shape of a Master freely elected by his fellows to lead 
hem, and known for peculiar qualities of fitness for the 
purpose. The fraternity exists, does its work, makes 


appeal to serious minded men of discernment largely 
yecause of this. : 
To 
record of control of groups and nations has progressed 
From the tribal chieftainship, where force largely dom- 
inated, to the present democratic plan of the United 
States of America, There have been weaknesses in all 


Experiments in government are not a new thing 


and their overthrow, by force or otherwise, constitutes 


he most interesting phase of history, recorded and 
otherwise. Phe lives and habits of the human race have 
been largely molded by government. 

Coming to the specific form of government or con 
trol of “the lodge’ as pertaining to the Masonic fre 
fornity, what do we find: A system of annual elections 
fo the Mastership of men chosen for qualitics of lead 
ership, sympathy, intelligence, discermment and CXECCH 


five ability necessary to rule and govern “as the Sun 


rules the day and the Moon governs the might. A 
large order for the Master truly, and vet in the main. 
when it is considered that he is almost invariably the 


unanimous chore of his lodge brethren, about) the 


The Master, 


nearest approach to pure democrac 
while seemingly supreme in his office, is yet bound by 
strong ties, actual and implied, to execute the will of 
the membership. While still wearing his hat and jewe 
as symbols of his authority within the lodge room he 
cannot be said to be a monarch, nor yet an autocrat. 
He has the powers of neither. So the query falls 
rather flat. His actions are circumscribed by a higher 
power. 

All Masons, however exalted in office, serve one Su- 
preme Architect. Lodges are but groups of Masons, in 
turn units in a larger monotheistic organization which 


“ ” 


has been “erected to God... . 

A recital of the various rules for the government 
of lodges in the constitutions and by-laws of all the 
grand lodges would be tedious and beyond the scope of 
this synopsis. Hence only a general statement is 
appropriate, 

In the narrower sense doubtless a variety of opinions 
as to the precise character of the government of lodges 
exists. It is essential, however, to true harmony, to 
seck beyond the nearer view a vision of the true pur- 
pose of the Craft, subordinating petty opinion and 
supporting its broader aims. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 
By J. A. Ferrer.y 
Eiditor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 

‘FF someone would define for this writer the distinction 

between a monarchy and an autocracy, the task 
— of discussing our subject for this month would be 
simplified. According to our—possibly limited—under- 
standing, the terms are synony- 
mous, although of course we ap- 
preciate that the authority of a 
monarch may be curtailed while 
that of an autocrat cannot be. 
King George Vo was a monarch, 
but his authority was drastically 
curtailed, as is that of his son, 
Edward VIII. On the other hand, 
the authority of Czar Nicholas 
of Russia an autocrat was 
practically unlimited, 
; Accepting this understanding of the terms as a basis 
for our discussion, it can be said that the government 
of our Masonic lodges is a monarchial form of govern- 
ment, but, like the government of England, it is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The worshipful master of a 


lodge, as regards his powers and rights while presiding 
as such officer, is undoubtedly and unquestionably @ 
monarchs yet there is a higher power to which appeal 
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may be taken from his ruling and to which he owes 
obedience—the grand lodge of his jurisdiction. ‘Vherein 
is the difference. An autocrat has no superior, a mon- 
arch may have. 

The master of a lodge is vested with autocratic 
power in his own lodge. He may convene it when and 
where he pleases—supject to the by-laws; his rulings 
are absolute and his control over his lodge and its bus- 
iness is absolute and final, subject only to appeal to 
grand lodge. 

Mackey says: “The power of a master in his lodge 
is absolute. He is the supreme arbiter of all questions 
of order, so far as the meeting is concerned, nor can 
any appeal be made from his decision to that of the 
lodge. He is responsible for his conduct to grand 


lodge alone, and to that body must every complaint be 
” 


made... si 

His powers also are circumscribed by the ancient 
landmarks, charges, and regulations, constitutions and 
laws of grand lodge and the by-laws of his lodge, and 
from these he may not deviate. 

With these exceptions the master of a lodge is an 
absolute autocrat, subject to no man—so far as the 
lodge is concerned, He can thus be rightfully and 
properly classed as a constitutional monarch with 
many of the attributes of an autocrat, 

The fact that so comparatively few masters have 
or do abuse their prerogatives speaks well, not only 
for their Masonry, but for their common sense as well. 


FREEMASONRY A UNIQUE INSTITUTION 
By Wn. C. Rave 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 
HETHER a Masonic lodge, grand lodge or 
the institution Freemasonry as a whole should 
be classed as a monachy or an autocracy, ts 
a topic which should be assigned to Masonic jurists, 
and an analytic dissertation on 
the subject by Dean Roscoe L. 
Pound or some other authority 
would be of greater interest than 


sion as to the pre- 


a mere discus 
cise definition of the words “mon- 
archy” and “autocracy.” 

Freemasonry in) many ways 
does not confine itself to conven- 
tionalized standards. Its juris- 
prudence, its system of laws, its 
parliamentary practice and its 
ethics show marked divergence from those of other so- 
cieties and associations. Hence it is difficult or impos- 
sible to measure the fraternity by standards applied 
to other organizations. 

Our query particularly refers to the status of a sub- 
ordinate or constituent lodge, and beneath the surface 
there appears to snuggle the question whether a lodge 
is subject to the arbitrary rule of the master or is a 
self-governing body. Tt is neither, The master is in- 
vested with power and authority far beyond that pos- 
sessed by the presiding officer of an ordinary deliber- 
ative body. He may, for the moment, thwart the will 
and judgment of the members of the lodge, even if the 
latter are unanimously opposed to his views and ae 
tions. No appeal from his decision may be taken to 
the lodge. Yet he is held strictly accountable for his 
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actions to a higher authority, to which an appeal may 
be taken by any member of the lodge. The master 
may not safely transgress or permit departure from 
the by-laws of the lodge, framed by itself, the laws of 
the grand lodge or the unwritten laws of the frater- 
nity. He owes his selection as master to the suffrage 
of his brethren, and will shortly be displaced by his 
successor. Such definite and far-reaching limitations 
on his power are certainly not compatible with soy- 
creignty. 

It is apparent that the lodge itself is not a mon- 

archy. The consent of a higher power—grand lodge 
was necessary for its establishment, and its existence 
may be terminated at any time by the same power. 
The laws of grand lodge prescribe and limit its activ- 
ities and conduct almost to the most minute detail, 
leaving it scarcely an iota of discretionary capacity. 
Being neither sovereign, independent nor self-govern- 
ing, the lodge is not an autocracy. 
A grand lodge comes nearer to being an autocracy, 
as it is the sovereign Masonic authority in its own 
jurisdiction, exercising undisputed legislative judi- 
cial and executive functions, the only limitations placed 
upon it being the basic principles of the institution, 
the rather indefinite Landmarks and the traditional 
usages and customs of the Craft. It cannot be ruled 
by an autocrat, however, for the equality of all Ma- 
sons is a fundamental principle of the fraternity. A 
grand lodge might ignore or sect aside these traditional 
restrictions, if it saw fit to do so, but this would place 
it outside the pale of recognition and intercourse with 
other grand lodges. 

Perhaps a happy definition of Freemasonry as a 
whole may be found in the declaration of Mackey that 
“Societies are but empires, kingdoms or republics in 
miniature.” 


NEITHER TERM TRULY EXPRESSIVE 
By Jos. EK. Morcompr 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 


the Lodge a Monarchy or an Autocracy Our 
question for the month can take one into a field 

of controversy, or it may be more profitably con- 
fined to definitions, which will reveal that disputants 
differ on terms rather than facts. 
The word “monarchy” is cap- 
able of being variously defined. It 
may denote a complete despotism, 
or it may shade through many 
meanings to represent a mild con- 
stitutional form of rule, in which 
the sovereign is hardly more than 
a figure-head or symbol of the na- 
tional unity. On the other hand, 
an “autocracy’ connotes a man- 


ner of rule by a person or a 
group, without control in any form by the governed. 
This. in modern times, takes form as a dictatorship: 
it is. however camouflaged, a despotism. 

Our question is thus narrowed to determine between 
aomethod of government personal and uncontrolled, 
and a constitutional rulership, with suitable checks 
provided to guard against usurpation of authority. 
Thus stated, there will be few to argue that Masonry. 


whether of lodge or grand lodge, is an autocracy 
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Some of the older authorities of the Craft, being 
still under the spell of baseless tradition and unreli- 
able history, had not hesitated to declare that the 
master is absolute in his lodge. Such pronouncement 
is at once disposed of by fact that such official is 
strictly responsible in his official conduct to the grand 
master and to the grand lodge. He can at any time 
be suspended or removed from place for violation of 
the rules prescribed for his constant observance. 
Therefore the term “absolute” falls of its own weight. 
All such statements are to be classed as of the volumi- 
nous apochrypha of Freemasonry, having no more 
than a mystic value, and being wholly superseded by 
clear legislation and common-sensed exegesis. 

Controversy has arisen because now and again one 
elevated to rule the lodge or to occupy the Grand 
Kast, relying upon some vague statement, has sought 
an undue extension of authority. Such persons have 
followed the course of reasoning that served ambitious 
monarchs in the past, who claimed for the crown a 
surplusage of power because of the lack of direct pro- 
hibitive and forceful legislation. But this is an out- 
worn doctrine; it was the last resort of those who 
held to Divine Right. The dictum that “The king 
can do no wrong,” still survives, but as a mere legal 
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heorem, justified by the fact that real responsibility 
for governing rests elsewhere than in the reigning 
sovereign. 

It is only the complaisance or the indifference of 
he membership that sometimes permits the master to 
assume an autocratic attitude. Masonic codes pro- 
vide a sufficient curb on any such usurpation of au- 
hority. In an active and informed lodge a master, 
inclined to overstep the bounds of lawful rule, is likely 
to find himself at short tether, and that without ap- 
veal to the grand master. The lodge that permits 
itself to be “bossed” at the mere will or whim of. its 
master, ignorant and presumptuous, deserves no better 
fate. 

We may therefore conclude that an “autocracy” 
would be a complete negation of Masonry, wherein all 
men are equals. And a monarchy, unless it be strictly 
defined in constitutional terms, would also be a mis- 
nomer, Why not then rather say that a Masonic lodge 
is a miniature republic, in which those placed in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility are there as repre- 
sentative of the brethren, who have elevated them be- 
cause of outstanding worthiness, but with ultimate 
authority re 


sting immutably in the body of the lodge? 


The Winter o Liberty 


Address by R.W. and Rey. Dr. Joseru Forr Newron, 
Chaplain of the Masonic Service Association of the 
United States, before the Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of that Organization, February 21, 1986, 
Washington, D.C. 

Some time ago, through the kindness of a very dear 
friend, I read a sermon that was preached 140 years 
ago. Not many sermons last that long, though they 
may seem to do so while you listen to them! And nat- 
urally so, because the sermon is food for the day— 
like the manna in the wilderness, it does not often keep 
for the morrow. It is addressed to a certain need or 
problem or sorrow, and when that need is met. its 
reason for being has ceased to be. 

This sermon was preached in the “universal meeting 
house” in Boston on February 19, 1795, by the Rev- 
erend John Murray, an able, influential minister of 
that time, the founder, in fact, of one of the smaller 
communions in that city. 

On the title page is: “Printed at the request of many 
friends.” But knowing something of the human pas 
sion for self expression, “I ha’e me doots” about that, 
as the Seotch would say, Still, it must have been so, 
because this sermon was reprinted in 1818, eighteen 
vears later, and on the title page of that second edi 


tion “As a consequence of solicitation of respectabl 


character.” And those words give you a key to the 


style of the sermon, which was as ponderous as a pro 
cession of elephants. In those days nobody used a little 
word, apparently, if he could possibly think of a big 
one! Even a love letter of that day reads like a passage 
from an oration of Kdmund Burke. Tf you doubt it. 
look into the Jetters of Washington and Lafayette. 


They are love letters; they are warm and very real, 
when you translate them out of their stilted diction 
into our more homey speech. 

Ths oceasion of this semion was a day set apart 
by President Washington on which to give thanks, 
among other things, for the suppression of the Whisky 
Rebellion in Pennsylvania a few months before. As 
a matter of fact, it was not much of a rebellion, A 
few farmers in the western part of the State, angered 
by the whisky tax, resisted, and in their excitement 
manhandled an officer, President Washington sent 
15,000 militiamen to the State to arrest the leaders 
and to put an end to the disturbance, for doing which 
he was called a dictator, a tyrant, and the stepfather 
of his country! But over the country at large there 
was a fecling of relief and rejoicing and thanksgiving. 
The point of it all was that it was the first test of the 
new Federal Government as to its ability to keep order 
and to enforee law. Having shown its ability to do s0, 
everywhere men felt a sense of national unity and sta 
bility and security, and for that reason they poured 
out their hearts in thank giving. One feels that joy 
in the heart of the preacher and its response in the 
hearts of his hearers. Behind the grandiloquent style 
of his sermon was a man who loved his country, who 
rejoiced in’ its liberty under law, and led his people 
in thanking God for those blessings. That was the 
springtime of liberty in the world, and the hearts of 
men were beating high. Religious liberty——the right of 
cach soul to worship God in the way it loved best. No 
wonder a thrill passed through our country ! 

Today, brethren, is the winter of liberty in’ the 
world! The Prime Minister of France said only a few 
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months ago that as a race we have slipped back three 
centuries in the last twenty years. It is an appalling 
fact, if true. General Smuts, of South Africa, one of 
the ablest men now living, tells us that there is less 
liberty upon the earth now than ever at any time 
since the beginning of our cra. He has made a survey 
of the world situation, and he sees parades strutting 
to and fro in colored shirts of various hues, and what 
he sees behind that pageant is not so much a desire for 
war or even a threat of another world war, but the 
death and burial of the liberties of mankind. 

The Italian Dictator tells us plainly that liberty is 
dead, that it is a stinking care and ought to be 
interred! All the new ideas of the functions of a state, 
communism, fascism, naziism, all the alien isms, are 
founded upon one common idea—the denial of liberty, 
not as a temporary expedient, but as a final principle. 

As Freemasons who love liberty, we are the men to 
he deeply concerned about this most amazing fact in 
all modern history, for when liberty goes, everything 
goes, and Freemasonry is one of the first. The first 
thing a dictator docs is to close all Masonic lodges. 
The story of the part which our fraternity played in 
the founding of our country, basing its laws upon the 
basis of liberty, is a great romance. We need not 
retell it: but it will a far-off, if not forgotten, legend 
if the tendeney of mind and the drift of the world 
today goes on as it is. 

What lies back of this astonishing development, which 
I venture to think no one, even in his most pessimistic 
moment a few years ago, even dreamed in a night- 
mare? Why is it that over large areas of the earth 
liberty has entirely disappeared? For one reason, in 
many places it had no chance at all: the people were 
not ready for it; they had no preparation for it, no 
training. That was true in Russia. Debilitated by ages 
of despotism, when liberty came to them they did not 
recognize it, did not know what to do with it. The 
mild and reasonable constitution of the Kerensky  re- 
mime was quickly crushed by the ruthless forces re- 
leased by revolution, and it had no ghost of a chance. 


The same was true in less degree in Germany, No 
one has a greater admiration for the genius of the 
German people and no one can possibly be more deeply 
indebted to them for their rich culture, than TIT. And 
vet it is a fact that the German people had had almost 
no training in the laws. the ways and uses of liberty. 
So their republic soon disintegrated and disappeared, 

In still less degree the same is true of Ttaly. though 
it hurts some of us deeply to think that the land of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini and Cavour, three great Ma- 
sons, who achieved unity and liberty, should now he 


a land ruled by a dietator who tells us that liberty is 


a stinking ear \ 

There are some bright spots on the other side of 
the picture. The Czech Republic is keeping the faith, 
due larecly to the genius and character of the Presi- 
dent of that country. just recently retired, and of 
ereat age. When T went to London as a minister to the 
City Temple, in 1916. Dr. Masaryk was living in Lon- 
don with his daughter Olga. an exile from his country 
with a price on his head. We had met years before in 
the University of Town. We renewed our friendship 
and he became a parishioner of mine at the City Tem 
ple. We were much together. He was lonely, he and 
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his daughter, and we were new in England and rather 
oncly. He is one of the few authentically great men 
I have known in my time. To know him is a kind 
of religion. He is a realist in his thinking, an idealist 
in his faith, and he has kept the holiest faith of man- 
kind, which is faith in liberty. One of the few good 
hings which came out of the Great War and the little 
peace, was that he was made President of his republic 
for life. 

But, going further back, what is the real reason 
for this unbelievable debacle? Why did men suddenly 
become “Red” or “Black”, not grudgingly but gladly 
surrendering all individual liberty? What was back 
of it?) The threat of anarchy! If you look into the 
facts you will discover that in each case disintegration 
had gone so far that that country was tottering on 
the edge of utter chaos. That was true in Italy. Al- 
most, authority had gone. Powerful groups were 
struggling against each other to grasp power. By the 
magic of his personality Mussolini grasped power. 
The people gave it to him. They said, “What security 
can we have in all these conflicting voices and quarrel- 
ing groups?” And the power they did not give him 
he took steps to take. He saved his country from 
utter anarchy. 

The same was true in Germany. Five years ago, 
visiting with my family in Munich, I tried to drop into 
one of the Hitler mectings. It was packed and jammed 
with German youth. T could not get in, but I could 
hear his voice—not a German voice. Tt is different in 
its inflection; thrilling and compelling in its power. 


Later in the evening, talking to a dear old German 
jurist who had lived in England and had visited in 
America, so that we could communicate freely, T said 
to him, “What is going to come out of a movement 
like this? Aren’t vou alarmed?” And he looked at me 
with a look of half-pity and said, “Do you think staid. 
conservative people like the Germans can be swept off 
their feet by a man of that sort?” 

Five years ago, that was! 

It was the threat of an all-consuming anarchy. 
Wherever it is a choice between anarchy and autoe- 
racy, men will naturally choose autocracy, if only 
because it gives some order and some stabilit 

This lesson is for us and for all men everywhere. 
Sinclair Lewis has written a book entitled, “Tt Can’t 
Happen Here.” meaning that these alien isms that in- 
fest the world cannot infect us. Tet us hope, let us 
pray. that he is right: but are we sure about that? 
Is Lewis himself so sure? Does not the very passion 
ateness with which he wrote his story betray a haunt- 
ing fear He doth “protest too much” and too vio- 
lently. In his deep heart he knows it can happen here. 


goes so 
far. then anything can happen. 

There is still a further reason 
deeper down: and that is that we have today, brethren. 
no common philosophy, no sovereign religion, fo use 
that blessed term, able to control and direct the cor 
porate life of mankind. ; 

In the Middle Ages there was an excellent philos- 
ophy held by all men everywhere in all our western 
world. Tt is no longer so. Our thinking today is like 
the character in the Stephen Teacock story who 


ring to goa little 
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“mounted his horse and rode rapidly in every direc- 
tion.” 

The cultural unity of the world is broken, shattered. 
There is not one single thing about which the world 
can agree, no common engagement that the nations 
can make with any certainty that it will be kept. Hence 
the shuddering sense of insecurity everywhere; and each 
man of us feels it in his own heart and in his own 
home. 

The magic word of our forefathers was Liberty. 
It was the brightest star in their sky. To it they gave 
their devotion and were willing to give their lives. Many 
of them did pay the last full measure of devotion. 

The magic word of our fathers was Progress. They 
seemed to be living under lifting skies and lengthening 
vistas. Nothing seemed impossible to mankind. New 
truths were falling in every direction from the sky. 
Then our glittering car of progress suddenly skidded 
into a ditch and turned turtle in the World War. Be- 
fore that we seemed to hold a philosophy of automatic 
progress onward and upward forever, as if humanity 
were riding on a divine escalator. But that escalator 
broke down. 

What is the magic word today It is in all our 
hearts. It is the word Security. Not only security 
for what we have earned and therefore own, but so- 
curity for the very existence of society not only for 
what we have but for what we are. We want some 
sense of permanence in the world, something that is 
dependable. And it is this haunting hunger for sccur- 
ity and stability that leads men, somctimes, to des- 
pe rate measur 

But there is another reason, to try to go a little 
farther down. Perhaps, after all, we are in the presence 
of a change stupendous and immeasurable in its mean- 
ing and scope, a change as great as that which came 
about with the advent of Jesus, who centered all re- 
sponsibility and all human worth in personality. The 
Christian religion stands or falls with the worth of 
human person ity. The spirit of a little child is more 
valuable, more precious, than a cathedral or a temple 

and anyone who causes one of these little ones 
stumble, said Jesus, it were better for him to have a 
millstone tied about his neck and to be thrown in the 
depths of the sea. 

Today all the influences of human life and its ten- 
dencics are just the other \ ay, toward the depression, 
the depreciation of the value of the individual person- 
ality: an age of mass movements and mass thinking. 
We try to prove things by parades and the counting 
of noses and in other strange ways. All the precedent 
Is against what was the most precious in the thought 
and teaching: of Jesus. 


to 


Ts it possible, then, that we are on the eve of a 
different era and a different way of thinking Let 
me try to make plain what is in my oamind. One of my 
dear friends is a professor of philosophy in Germany. 
We became friends j 
try. That is 
we are friends, and we propose fo remain so no mat 
ter what may happen. In the old days we used to 
discuss things: that is. we would talk in a friendly 
fireside chat. he using a poker and T the tongs: and 
we write to cach other in just that spirit today. One 
of ny last letters from him was something like this: 


nohis student days in this coun- 
the only thing Wwe now agree about, that 
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“When will you Americans ever wake up If you 
will get your eyes open you will see that your charm- 
ing philosophy of individual liberty is as dead as the 
dodo, and ought to be. It is a hangover from the 
cighteenth century and has no place in the modern 
world. Today the unit, the central, supreme thing is 
not the individual, but the community. Who dies if 
Germany lives Who lives if Germany dies You think 
it strange that we should give up all our individual 
liberty that the community may live.” 

That is his point of view. To him my philosophy ts 
a quaint survival of the eighteenth century, a curiosity 
long since left behind. To me his philosophy looks 
like the apotheosis of the herd mind, and belongs far- 
ther back than the eighteenth century, much farther 
hack. Yet he is a great scholar; he is a great Christian 
teacher, 

Can those two points of view ever be reconciled ? 
Are we entering a new age, whether we want to do so 
or not, in which there will have to be a modification of 
our sense of individual liberty, more and more sacrifice 
of the individual for the common good? It is something 
to think about, and I am presenting this matter here 
because this group is one of extraordinary thoughtful 
men, leaders of a great fraternal order all over the 
United States. I am trying, by thinking out loud in 
this way with you, in this moment and mood of confer- 
ence, to enable us to understand what is going on in 
the world round about us. It is no good having a pet- 
vified mind, inclastie and unresponsive and impossible 
to adjust to a fairly new situation. If you ever reach 
that period You are dead. my brethren: you are dead 
and ought to be celebrated by the committee on necrol- 
ogy. When we c ‘ 


se to grow, we dic. 
g 


We live in a changing world, whether we like it or 
not. The change is radical and profound. Thomas 
Tardy thought that the world would be much happier 
if, at some lofty moment, it could be stopped and be 
made to stay. Lord Tennyson was wiser when he said: 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new: 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” 


not beeause it is good, but because it has beeome a 
custom, an inerustation over the human mind, 

Tt cheered my heart to hear a great Mason, a great 
man whom T so much admire, at the Conference of 
Grand Masters this morning— Brother Judge Scudder 
declare himself still an optimist, still one who be- 
lieves that the world is moving forward and not back- 
ward, upward and not downward. As a dear old coun- 
try preacher said about the Apostle Paul, “I fully 
agree with him.” though I can’t always see which way 
it is going and the fog is very thick. But IT do not be- 
lieve that the world has slipped out of the hands of 
God. Tf some thi gs are falling down it is because 
they were not worthy to stand: and only the things 
that cannot be shaken will endure or ought to endure. 


Not so very long ago the door of my study opened 
and a frail little man entered, shy and soft-spoken. 
bringing a letter of greeting from Past Grand Master 
Louis Block, one of the dearest friends T ever had. It 
was he who made me his grand chaplain when he be- 
came grand master of the Grand Lodge of Iowa. It 
was he who suggested to me to write “Phe Builders.” 
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It was he who contrived and designed so many beauti- 
ful things in my behalf. I think of him today with a 
great affection. He was big of body, as you know, 
and he was big of mind also, and he had a heart as 
big as all outdoors. : 

Naturally, a letter from him was certificate enough 
for me: so this frail little man sat in my study, and 
for two hours he talked and I listened. At one time 
he was one of the greatest scholars and leaders in Rus- 
sin. He was a member of the Kerensky cabinet and 
helped to write the constitution, to which I referred 
a moment ago, that was crumpled up in the revolu- 
tion. As one looked at him one saw very bright eyes, 
but in them the suggestion of one who had journeyed 
a long way and had passed many graves by the road- 
side. In America, he said, men seemed to take liberty 
as a matter of course. They take it for granted, but, 
he said, “If they had suffered what I have suffered, 
if they had scen what I have scen, they would not 
do so.” And he told me some things that he had passed 
through in escaping from Russia, just with his life 
and nothing else—his life and his wonderful mind, He 
went on: “They don’t know how precious liberty is, 
because they have forgotten what it cost.” 

I said to him, “Doesn’t the Dictator of Italy tell 
us that men don’t want liberty any longer? Liberty 
mncans hesitation, haggling, discussion, debate, ineffi- 
ciency. They want things done: they want to be told 
what to do and be made to do it.” 

Vos.” he said, “but it is only a mood, and it will 
pass away. If you climb to the top of the Empire 
State Building in New York City, you will look down 
Upon the most amazing human encampment upon 
sarth. Out in the harbor Lady Liberty holds aloft 
her torch of light. If it is a clear day you can never 
forget the scene. But there are days when the mist 
drifts in from the sea. and everything is obscured. We 
are living in a day that is hazy and misty, when the 
old ideals are all blurred: but the winds of God will 
blow and the mists will lift and liberty will return. 


Theory of the 


By Amann Beparnive 


Masonie work has for its fundamental characteristic 
the taking, as its first matter, of a man of “good 


9 ; fane crowd: # is ) 
morals” drawn from the profane crowd: that is te 
judices, with weaknesses 


say, one yet impressed with pr ith weal 
and the common contradictions, and. still inclined to 
harrow sentiments and short-sighted actions =~ in order 
to teach him to transform himself into a man of “the 
first quality”, that is of a quality as superior as pos- 
sible. This is done not only to increase his own “value’’. 
but in order that his improvement may be able con- 
sciously to contribute to general human improvement. 

Whatever may be the Rite which he practices, what- 
ever may be the jurisdiction under which he is placed, 
the Mason ought to know that to pass from “the shad- 
ows to the Light” demands of him that he consider 
himself as a building-stone, that it is necessary to 


joyously cut and polish in order that if may con- 
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Each of us carries a spark of white God-fire in his 
heart which can never go out. It will burn again and 
lighten the world. Liberty,” he said—and there was 
a ring in his voice—Liberty is the breath of God and 
the life of man.” 

And, brethren, that is true: and it is for us who 
value the moral and spiritual qualities of our race, 
the English-speaking races, at least, to keep the lib- 
erty that cost so much and has meant so much, Let 
the rest of the world do as they like and have the kind 
of state that they like, but we, who have listened to 
the great voices speaking in our common language, the 
people of the United States and of Great Britain, 
will never give up liberty, liberty of thought, liberty 
of movement, liberty of speech, liberty to worship God. 
I am one who believes that the future stability of this 
world, which is now rocking with confusion and up- 
heaval, depends upon the intelligent and understanding 
friendship and cooperation of the English-speaking 
peoples. Without it we are lost. There will be no place 
left where liberty can live. 

The dictators will all topple down, brethren. Some 
of us here expect and believe by the grace of God to 
see them all gone. If winter comes—as it is the winter 
of liberty now—spring is sure to follow, a new spring, 
a new love of liberty and the breaking of fetters and a 
falling of all Bastiles and dungeons once again. Re- 
born under God we will stand and look up from the 
lap of earth into the face of God and be free—politi- 
cally, religiously, economically—at last free men. 

It is a great joy for me to mect this group, coming 
together from all over the United States. They are old 
and dear friends. Very often Tam making new friends 
whom T want to keep for the rest of the time, for as 
one gets a little older he begins to count his friends as 
the finest jewels of his life. It is painful, to be sure, 
when we miss familiar voices in this group and others 
take their places. T count, next to my home and the 
House of God, among the riches of my life, my Masonic 
friendships. 


Three Degrees 


P.S.. Marseilles, France 


tribute with solidity and beauty to the erection of the 
“Temple of Solomon”. ‘This is a society of wisdom. 
of justice and brotherly love with the sublime ideal 
which our order has given itself as its mission to turn 
into actuality. ; 

In the measure of his strength, of his faculties and 
of his means, the Mason ought to become the hest of 
ood” and abstain from 


as 


men and of citizens, to do 
Sevil? in all its meanings and in all circumstances, 
if it were an “art or a “trade” in which he wishes to 


place himself in the first rank. a 8 
And it is also, one might say. a yore where if 1s 

i 6 ibuti ictory of the team 

the question of contributing to the victory of the tean 


of the “goods” and fight loyally the teams: of = 
bads, by showing oneself an ace and winning the 
cup of philanthropy. en 

In order to transform its neophytes into masters. 
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Freemasonry has not believed that one degree would 
be sufficient. It has intended that, once initiated 
and called to a new and better life than the old one, 
its members should serve an apprenticeship in the 
course of which our symbols and our tools of the trade 
should make them acquainted with the task to be ac- 
complished and the models to be copied. In the fellow- 
craft degree they may be able to complete the culture 
of their conscience, the formation of their character 
and the improvement of their conduct, by the light of 
that “blazing star” which expresses the supremacy of 
spirit over matter, the mastery of thought over the 
body and the harmonious geometry of the laws of 
nature by the image of which we ought to build our 
personality and human society, and by the glory of 
that Grand Architect that no human language | ‘an 
define, the spiritual and living principle which gives us 
our law and which cach one of us is free to conceive 
as he may be able so to do, and as he will know how in 
that sacred sanctuary, which is our interior tribunal or 
conscience. 


Then the Mason will deserve the mastership. He will 
have assured, in himself, the triumph of Man over the 
instinctive and impulsive beast; he will have taken cog- 
nizance in his intellect and in his heart of the role 
of free yet disciplined energy which each individual, 
no matter how small and feeble he may be, plays in the 
life of the whole and of the contribution that his good- 
will can and ought to use for the rule and pattern of 
his life. 

He will then be worthy to call himself a true disciple 
of the Master Hiram, who preferred to die rather than 
make the “plan” fail and neglect his duty by violating 
the “statutes” of the corporation in order to please 
intrigue, unhealthy ambition, and presumptuous ignor- 
ance. In the Middle Chamber the felloweraft has taken 
his place in the grave of Hiram, he has suffered the 
second death of initiation... When he has been raised 
with the help of the good brethren, he is ripe for 
“service”, for he has taken the succession of the great 
mythical and disappeared hero, ° 


This theory could be sufficient in itself, for its fol- 
lows logically the procedure of our ritual and th 
criticism that any one could raise against it is, that the 
figure of the true master is so high that few men, feeble 
as as we are, show themselves capable of reproducing 
him wholly. It is the hero of labor, and the wise inant 
par excellence, duty made man, but Hiram is an excep- 
tonal being, a limited heing, while the normal Mason 
remains, 


c sole 


although superior to the common people, still 
but “middling”. 

__As the philosopher and moralist, Joubert. truly said, 
“In morality it is necessary to look at the summit in 
order to reach the middle.” Our wise founders have 
then well caleulated. The middle is then between the 
two columns that is the middle way, and all men of 
good will ean progress there, Perfection not heing of 
this world, let us continue to show if as the stipreme 
voal of the efforts of the Mason, knowing full well that 
very fow among them will be able to arrive at coming 
near fo it at all closely, and that it will be a battle 
won Tf a certain number among them begin gaily the 
ascent of the mountain, and climb some of its cliffs in 
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the short space of time between the cradle and the 
grave. 

However, I believe that we can, while relying always 
on our symbolic and ritualistic information, present 
another theory which does not contradict the first 
one, but shows the perspective of our art from an- 
other angle. I wish to speak of the intrinsic conditions 
and of the methods of work proper to cach degree. 

The lodge of the entered apprentice can be indeed 
considered as the prolongation and extension of the 
chamber of reflection (preparation room), for, in its 
representation, it has no windows. No “opening” per- 
mits it to receive the light from the outside or to be- 
hold that which occurs there: there is but one light 
alone. In the first place this feeble luminary may rep- 
resent the conscience of the profane candidate, and 
in the second case the radiating and sacred Delta 
(triangle) as the true esoteric illumination of the divine 
in the human. 

It follows then that in this silent and closed place 

where the profane candidate finds himsclf, he is left 
to himself, to his own strength, to his reflections and 
meditations, in order to make an examination of his 
conscience and to prepare himself, amid this calm, for 
he trials to which he is going to be submitted. Kvery- 
hing exhorts him to comprehend the gravity of life, 
he frailty of the things of this world and the feeble- 
ness of man. Everything forees him to edifying 
houghts on the littleness of man in the presence of the 
aws of nature, and its mysterious principle of univer- 
sal and living architecture. 
No help, no support, he is alone, dead to the pro- 
fane existence and waiting (as in an cge) for a second 
virth. He muses over the replies he is going to make 
and of the changes of fortune which awaits him. It 
Isa work entirely interior, a psychic incubation, in 
which the exterior world plays no. part, 


In the lodge his initiation is going to be entirely 
moral and intellectual and will address itself. to his 
mind and to his he 


: art, to his emotions as well as to 
his res 


l tsony but all that is still himself and when, he 
is through with our ritualistic forms and released from 
the bandage which covered his eves and prevented him 
c § persons and things, he is going to “re- 
ceive the light”, the exterior and objective world will 
still be very limited for him. It is the workshop where 
is established the work on the walls of the temple and 
the brothers ranged along the columns 


fro 01 
mM sceing 


Henceforth he will be no longer alone, the masters 
will serve him as guides and will give him good coun 
sel, but on what subject? On the work on the rough 
stone which is to be tr 
suitable for building ; 
ment of his ment 


ansformed into the eubical stones 
that is to say, on the improve 
: i ality. of his character. of his capacity 
for doing good, on the building of his faculties, the 
harmonizing of his ideas and of his sentiments with 
the common task and the “rule of the vard” (stone 
y ard); the fashioning of the individual and social man. 

Tt is then an education entirely intimate and com- 
pletely personal, the transformation of the interior 
tribunal. a true “conversion”, independent of all dogma, 
and of all religious denominations, as well as of. all 
knowledge borrowed from the positive sciences, and of 
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the notions drawn from conerete and ponderable 
things. Work of good sense, of reason, of wisdom, 
then of conscience, again of will, of flame and of faith, 
of the ideal and of strength. 

I will call the degree of entered apprentice, then, a 
degree of subjective labor, because it is fed by psy- 
chology and by ethies, and all the rest only holds a 
place there that is episodical, auxiliary or symbolic. 

But with the felloweraft degree everything changes. 
The lodge is going to receive a supplementary illumi- 
nation by the blazing star, sign of the fecund royalty 
of the spirit in all things, and of the dynamic power of 
thought in man, At the same time it is going to open 
its windows, which can have only one meaning. That 
is, it will receive the light from without and the work- 
men will be able to behold the “outside” society and the 
universe. 

Moreover, one is going from now on to teach geom- 
ctry, an abstract science of principles, without which 
no theory of architecture could be established and 
without which the art of building would be only a 
routine and an experiment, That is to say that, with- 
out it, these practices would be entirely profane and 
good only for the people who have not “received the 
ight,” the people who have not learned regularly the 
art of building, who are not well acquainted with the 
nature of materials, or of the better means one could 
draw from them, of the most practical processes for 
them to employ and of the most satisfactory manner in 
which to bring to a good and beautiful and solid 


building. 

Also with this geometry one is going to teach them 
the artistic side of the trade and “the orders of archi- 
tecture’. 

Let us translate these allegories and these symbols 
into the language of the day. T perceive there that the 
human thought, formed previously by the apprentice- 
ship is going to make contact with the structure of 
socicty and of the environment, together with the archi- 
ecture of the universe. It is going to measure the 
earth and all that surrounds us, all that is exterior to 
our “1%, the exterior world, in a word: in order to 
discern the arrangement of it and its proportions, and 
o determine exactly the point where he meets, in con- 
sequence, the repercussion that he receives from social 
ife and from human institutions, and from the forces 
of nature. 

In an inverse sense, he is going to investigate the 
yowers and the limits of his personal action in’ the 
markets of the city, and of humanity and the cosmos, 
in its entirety. He is going to investigate how he can 
build his own small “Temple” inside the greater, and 
after having instituted his own interior harmony, to 
adjust it with the exterior harmony and to find his 
law in the list of laws of social life and of cosmic life. 

Here the great principles and the great directive 
forces resulting from scientific notions on society and 
the exterior world, play an important role. Tt is not 
the instruction of the sciences in the scholarly accep- 
tation, but the making of contact of the human thought 
and the human will with the exterior world, notions 
which result previously from the form of our under 


standing, which builds in our consciousness the image 
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we have of the world, and in which we are going to 
have to determine our conduct and our evolution. 

There then, it is not so much the question of our “I” 
as it is the question of the “non-I”: it is no longer that 
of psychology but of science, whose information is to 
be useful to us, in order to formulate the relations we 
are going to have with persons and the facts, in ap- 
plying to persons the rules of morality in the diverse 
circumstances that the complexity of the social bonds, 
private or public, is going to present to us and to the 
facts, the events, the laws of nature, the conduct that 
wisdom and prudence prescribed for us, and the desire 
to build according to the “plan”. 

It is then the scientific degree, that of the objective 
world, and it will help us to discern our rule of con- 
duet, included in the universal rule. 

Arrived at this point, the Mason having subdued 
his passions, enlightened his intellect, strengthened and 
stabilized his will and having comprehended that Life 
has a spiritual meaning, which surpasses by 100 cubits 
the material circumstances, the petty interests and the 
‘aprices of the individual, is ready for the mastership 
and for the accomplishment of his mission. It remains 
for him to dedicate himself to it. I was going to say 
consecrate himself to it. The word is not excessive, for 
by an operation quasi-superhuman, dead a second time 
with the Master Hiram, he is going to reincarnate as 
Hiram in his coffin, and, in his resurrection, is to be 
reborn by the force of the myth in the person of Hiram 
himself. 

It is a true substitution of personality, considered 
ritualistically and which ought to complete and perfect 
the new man in his consciousness and his conduct. The 
Mason henceforth is no longer himself, he is Hiram and 
from this time forward he ought to think and act in 
his really superior quality, for being by definition 
Hiram, he ought to realize in himself the faithful imi- 
ation of the master. It is no longer the question as 
wfore of copying more or Jess at a distance a model 
submitted to his attention, but of being the repro- 
duction of him, exact in flesh and bone and in spirit. a 


iving photograph of an absolute resemblance. 

Now, who is Hiram? It is our saperman; not he who 
akes his personality as the centre of the world and 
establishes his power on the disdain of his fellows, not 
ve who makes of his “ego” an idol, but he who wishes 


o be great and strong in order better to serve the 
“rule of the yard” (stone-yard) in consideration of 
he common good, he who subordinates eve vthing to 
wisdom, to justice and brotherly love, to the good 
movement of the work in the building of the Temple 
according to the plan of light, of beauty and harmony 
which tradition calls the plan of the Grand Architect 
of the Universe, engraved on the summit of the con- 
divine. 
this 


sciousness where the human is blended with the 

In truth the reincarnation and the survival of ; 
superman in the person of cach master worthy of 
that name, constitutes without dogma, without meta- 
physies, without priesthood and without church, the 
most religious fact, Twas going to say, the most mys 
tical fact that one could imagine and give as purpest 
for the efforts of man. 


riven tO 
At the same time, this grandiose solution: given 
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the problem of the relation between the “I” and the 
“non-T”, the subject and the object, the human person 
and the universal life, appears indecd the synthesis 


of the Masonic art. 


It is the free and joyous subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the ideal, to the law of perfection of himself 
and of the All, for man here enlarges his consciousness 
up to that of the universal in overleaping the ring of 
contingencies and sacrifices all that which is short- 
lived, even his own existence, to that which is eternal. 
Truth and Love. 

Are there a great many Masons over all the surface 
of the globe capable of raising themselves in reality up 
to such a height? Alas, no, but it is indeed good ‘that 
there exists on this earth an association which hoists 
up, like a flag, such a marvelous model, and it is to the 
honor of Freemasonry to be the latter, as it is the well- 
known worth of its members that makes disciples for it, 
even at a distance and in their feebleness. Forward, 
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then, vali yi 
worl Rpt Ss lalate oF Eitan Tet. ae 
And peace to the : f . 
Pred i i eae, men of good-will, even if they 
If the apprenticeship is the Psychological degree of 
the subjective world, if the felloweraft degree i “the 
of the knowledge of the objective WOE toad te that 
role that man plays there, let us say that the me fhe 
degree of the synthesis of the law which on an 
energizes action by the idea and sentiment. Let ie a 
fear to say that this sentiment, under the laical ‘ep 
above all philosophies and of all churches is the ea 
vast, the most comprehensive and the most pure a 
ligious sentiment and one in which all the beliefs and 
creeds and all the free-thoughts, all the philosophies 
all the denominations and all the profane ibeone ae 
meet together in fellowship and communion and ess 
hands fraternally with each other unde 
of that sublime trinity, “Wisdom, 
Beauty.” 


asp 
r the invocation 
Strength and 


Two Views 


Readers of the Masonic Crarrsmax, so minded, 
may weigh with discrimination two recent pronounce- 
ments upon Freemasonry. For the lucubrations of two 
highly educated men, of international repute, are now 
casily available, 

One being that part of the Allocution (September, 
1935) of Sovereign Grand Commander Melvin M. 
Johnson, of the northern jurisdiction of the A.A.S.R., 
entitled “Non-Christian Candidates,” which appeared 
in the February, 1936, Crarrsmax; another a book 
by Bernard Fay, “Revolution and Freemasonry,” * 
an industrious writer, who has been adjudged to be 
“free from both cynicism and romanticism 2. Wwith- 
out banality.” 

Brother Johnson's personality and life-work are so 
familiar to all, that their mention only is required at 
this time. : 

Mr. Bernard Fay is equally known in his environ- 
ment. THe has had sinee his birth in 1893, multiform 
cultural experiences. At the University of Paris, at 
Harvard, where a 1919 Chipman fellowship led to a 
M.A. degree in 1920: and during his later teaching 
adventures at Columbia, Northwestern, and Iowa Uni- 
versities. Wherein he has acquired a curious assort- 
ment of ideas, 

As his hook, “Revolution and Freemasonry,” when 
examined in connection with earlier works of his Gis, Bs 
“The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America.’ 
“Franklin? and “Washington”’), exhibits in a full 
complexity, 

Well qualified to write of 18th Century French his- 
tory, he tells intere stingly of the intellectual revolution 
which destroyed. the Old Regime. And endeavors to 
fis entire responsibility upon oan cbullient | French 
recmasonry, Descanting its variants, genuine and 


Spurious, picturesquely, he devises the contention that 


of Masonry 


Freemasonry was the leading cause of the \ . 
Americ 


and French Revolutions. an 
Because of the speed at which logical 
: al gay, 
cleared, and by reason of observable S8ps are 


ms i sgt Crrors 
tions the profundity or validity of the view 
The renowned and late Sir Alfred Robbin 
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Ss expressed, 


as “Sir Alfred “obbis.” the scholarly J Hh pee duty 
is cited as “Hugo P. Thatch” and othoygic, Ho? Patseh 


Melvin M. Johnson, in two bibliographien the le 


M,N. Johnson. 
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lin’s. Masonic carer,” the whieh relat aes of Frank- 
with a forced entry into lodge eri. its beginning 
of the author's accuracy of understands a doubt 
of judgment is inevitable, nding oy plait 


Writing within the traditional] fra 
naturally regards Freemasonry ac ee rork 
necessary. With Brother Johnsons MN ; 

wherein he holds that: “without hei cution ix anid, 
or offensive to those who are nest ef intolerant of 
tians .. . we can teach the Je Te Chris- 
Y which 


> Mr. Fay 
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Ibversive and un- 
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of Nazareth sought to teach mankind Jesus 
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mon ground was visible. no com- 
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alike” existed. and hope! In xo much 

to the book “Revolution and Pine 


states: “This new faith in the 
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MARCH ANNIVERSARIES 

Maj. Gen. David Wooster, aide to 
General Washington during the Revo- 
lution and founder of Hiram Lodge 
No. 1, New Haven, Conn., was born in 
Stratford, Conn., March 2, 1710. 

Edward Augustus, Duke of York, 
brother of King George IIT, was born 
March 14, 1738, and was initiated, in 
1765, in the Lodge of Friendship, 
Berlin, Germany, later known as the 
Royal York Lodge of Friendship. 

Gen. Mordecai Gist, who served in 
the American Revolution and was 
Grand) Master of South Carolina 
(1790-91), was initiated in Lodge No. 
16, Baltimore, Md., March 14, 1775. 

Col. Joseph Montfort, American 
statesman and soldier, died at Hali- 
fax, N. C., March 25, 1776. He wa 
a member of Royal White Hart Lodge 
No. 2. in that city. 

Thomas Hart Benton, who served 
in the U.S. Senate from Missouri 
for thirty consecutive years and was 
a member of Missouri Lodge No. 1. 
St. Louis. was born at Hart's Mill. 
near Hillsboro, N. C.. March 1b 1782. 

Col. Gunning Bedford, Jr.. Ist 
Grand Master of Delaw: 
was initiated in Washington Lo 
No. 1, Wilmington, March 21, 1782. 
His death occurred in that city, March 
30, 1812, 

Charles Whitlock Moore, who cs 
tablished the first Masonic newspaper 
in Boston. Uhe Masonic Mirror, and 
was Grand Seeretary General of the 
Northern Supreme Council, was born 
at Boston, March 29, 1801. 

Luther Burbank. horticultural 
scientist, was born at Lancaster. 
Mass.. March 7. 1849. and was a 33 
member of the Southern Jurisdiction. 

William) Pope Duval, 2nd Terri 
torial Governor of Florida (182 1) 
and a member of Jackson Lodge No. 1. 
Tallahassee, died at) Washington, D. 
C.. March 19, 1854. 

Christopher (Kit) Carson. famous 
Indian Scout, became an Entered Ap 
prentice in) Montezume Lodge No. 
109 (now No. 1), Santa Fe, Ni MiGSes 
March 29. 1854, 

DeWolf Hopper. noted musical com 
edy star, was born in New York City. 
March 30, 1858. and was a member 
of Pacific Ledge No. 233. in that city. 

William FF. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 
was initiated in Platte Valley Lodge 


© (1806-09) 2 


No. 32, North Platte, Nebr.. March 5. 
1870. 

Leopold, Duke of Albany, youngest 
son of Queen Victoria, was a member 
of Apollo University Lodge No, 357, 
Oxford, Eng. In 1877, he was made 
Junior Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of England. His death occur- 
red at Cannes, Franee, March 28, 
188-4. 

Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot 
and member of Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Lodge No, 133, died at Turin, Italy, 
March 20, 1894. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 26th U.S. 
President, was passed in Matinecock 
Lodge No, 806, Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
March 27, 1901. 

Francis S. King. Grand Master of 
Wyoming (1907) and Active Member 
in Wyoming of the Southern Supreme 
Council, was knighted in’ Immanuel 
Commandery No. 3, Laramie, Wyo. 
March 7. 1906. On March 20, 1923, 
he was appointed Deputy in that 
state, 

Capt. Robert F. Scott. British ex- 
plorer and member of Drury Lane 
Lodge No. 2127. London, died in the 
Antaretic, March 27, 1912. 

Henry  Suzzallo, noted educator, 
affiliated with the Scottish Rite Bodies 
ef Seattle, Wash. March 30, 1926. 

Woodbridge Ferris. U.S. Sena- 
tor from Michigan (1923-28) and 
prior to that Governor of the state. 
died at Washington, D. C.. March 23. 
1928. He was a member of Big 
Rapids (Mich.) Lodge No. 171. 

Maj. Gen, Charles King, noted 
writer who served in’ five American 
wars. died in’ Milwaukee, Wis.. March 
17. 1933. He was a member of Wis 
consin Commandery. K.T.. in the city 


named, 
Laving Breriuren 

Andrew W. Mellon, Sceretary of 
the Treasury in the Harding. Coolidge 
and) Hoover Cabinets was bern at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. March 24. 1854, and 
was mide a Mason “at sight” at Pitts 
burgh, by the Grand Master of Penn 
sylvania in 1928. 

“Gen. James G. Harberd, who served 
with distinction during the Spanish 
American and World Wars, was born 
in Bloomington, Tl. March 21, 1866. 
end is a member of the Scottish Rite 
Bodies at Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 

Warren E. Green, former Governor 


of South Dakota, was born in Jack- 
son County, Wis. March 10, 1870, and 
is a member of the Scottish Rite 
Bodies at Yankton. 

James B. A. Robertson, 4th Goy- 
ernor of Oklahoma (1919-23), was 
born in Keokuk County, Iowa, March 
15, 1871, and is a member of the 
York and Scottish Rites, and the 
Shrine. 

The Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn, Grand Master of the 
United Grand Lodge ef England since 
1901, was initiated in Prince of Wales 
Lodge No, 259, London, March 24. 
1874. 

‘halmers L. Panceast, author and 
editor, was born near Bethesda, Ohio. 
March 6, 1880, and is a member of 
Aurora Grata  Consistery. Brooklyn, 
Ni Xs 

Lawrence M. Judd. Governor of 
Hawai (1929-33), was born at Hono- 
lulu. March 20. 1887, and became a 
Mason in Hawaiian Lodge No. 21 of 
that city. 

Jchn BE, Weeks. former Governor of 
Vermont and member of Congress from 
that state. was initiated in Union 
Ledge No, 2, Middlebury, Vt... March 
5. 1894. He was passed March 19. 
and raised March 26, of that year, 

Alva B, Adams. U. S. Senator from 
at Denver. 


Colorado, received the 
March 20, 1901, 

Harry G. Leslie. former Governor of 
Indiana. was raised in Lafayette 
(Ind.) Lodge No, 123. March 18, 
1905. 

Earl C. Mills. Past) Imperial Po- 
tentate of the Mystie Shrine, became 
a Ro Arch Mason, at Des Moines. 
lowa, March &, 1912. 

Hanford MacNider. 6th National 
Commander of the American Legion 
and U.S. Minister to Canada (1929- 
42). became a Mason in Benevolence 
Lodee No, 165. Mason City. Towa. 
March 6, 1912. 

Daniel J. Moody. former Governor 
of Texas, received the 32 0 at Galves 
ton. Mareh 19, 1915, affiliating with 
the Scottish Rite Bodies at Austin. 
Tes... Marely 3, 1922, 

Arthur T. Hannett, former Gover 
nor of New Mexico. received the 32 
at Santa Fe. Mareh 20. 1918. 

William T, Gardiner. former Gov 
crnor of Maine. became a Mason in 
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Hermon Lodge No. 32, Gardiner, Me., States | ate its 2 iver- | fF E : 
Marck 16. 1880. rec ss SS LS Anne chintz pattern of small Worshipful Master, and among the Chapter, Royal Arch Masonry of Eng- Thomas, an American from Salt Lake 
Waller Ki. Sipekwell.. ‘Bast @enesal. setts ad. Pennsylvania. B a and flowers. The latter was other officers were an American, a land, at the regular quarterly Convo- City, Utah, who had followed a Parsee 
Grand Master of the General Grand ae uced near the close of the 18th Chinese, a Frenchman and a German. cation of the Grand Chapter, held Feb- Indian. Other officers installed were: 
Council, R.&S.M., and present Grand GOVERNMENT OF MASONRY The col , Seated in the Lodge were brethren = ruary 5, 1936. . Senior Deacon, Mr. Alexandre Ka- 
Secretary af the ‘Grand Lodge of IN LONDON Sagde dente of good Chinese wall- representing a dozen different nation- Rules 25 and 26 of the Royal Arch menka, a White Russian, born at Pet- 
North Dakota, affliated with the More than 1,200 Masonic lodges there is ae eo it was stated; hence, aliti Just another instance of the Regulations provide that the | Pro rograd when that city was known as 
Scottish Rite Bodies at Fargo, March are now meeting in London, all under tion of Pei nae from the applica- universality of Freemasonry. Grand Master and the Deputy Grand Saint Petersburg; Junior Deacon. 
31, 1926. the personal supervision of the Grand move it. water, necessary to re- a re Master of the United Grand Lodge Mr. Marcel Depeige, a Frenchman; 
John S. Fisher, former Governor of Master, aided by the pro grand mas~ we, LOth K. T. CONCLATE take the positions of hi pint wed spewed —Messrs. L. C. Larson: of 
Pennsylvania and a 33° member of — ter, the deputy grand master, and the TWO BRITISH VETERANS The 40th Triennial Conclave of the Second Principals a “ths . Seas sew Mork, end Gordon Afson oF 
the Northern Jurisdiction, was made a grand — secretary. The conviction Two of the oldest memh, ANS Grand Encampment, Knights Templar, Grand Chapter, respectively, if each Texas; Inner Guard, Mr. Victor De- 
$ st members of the and ncam} ’ 5 is so qualified. Bont, a Hollander from The Hague: 


h falls on Masonic fraternity i e 8 < 1s . 
ate . 2 l ey » he . , of ” 
y in I . S.A. will be held in the City 0 Ve Tyler, Mr. W. S. Gariainow, formerly 


ingland passed 


Mason ‘at sight” by the Grand Mas- — grows that the burden whic 


ter of Pennsylvania, March 7, 1928. hese four Grand Officers and other away during the Pr woe ae. aanord= 
ee eats te attend all the various out- 1935. Gas, Witeviee detent December, NEianM, Fla., July 17-28, ey ca x PREEMASONRY IN VIRGINIA” — of Petrograd, Rus and Chaplain, 
NOTED MEMBER HONORED standing functions of the Fraternity ninety-nine, and for Bitnalght te , De re Se eT Ns Pid of. ‘the ‘This hook will satisfy the wish of | Mr. Charles I. Leyshon, a Welshman; 
Mr. John Fishel, 33°, was honored in London, to sity nothing of super- a Mason, died on the 18th, He fae Gr arta tale oe * that considerable portion of the fra- Mr. Leyshon is Past Master of ane 
by a joint reception, given him by his visory duties, is too great. spoke of his friendship with Chacl s a ternity south of the Mason and Dixon Lodge. 
§ A arles line, as well as others for an authentic At the conclusion of these unique 


arduous duties and Dickens and Garibaldi, tl 
. le . . . 
s It installation ceremonies, Mr. Fred 


Blue Lodge and his Chapter in their To lessen these 2 zs ee 
ge s Chi : ALOU ets of OhG- [eatin i sn WILLI: 2EYNOLDS DYESS Sede 
hall in St. Paul, Minn., January 21, otherwise adyance the inte rests af the Italian liberator who signed Pe gins | ae aes eee . history of the Craft in Virginia. 
1936. : Craft, it is suggested that the govern- — tificate. The other, Edward At cer- : William Reynolds Dyess, one of the contains, besides the naecount of its Bryant of Arkansas, who had two 
Active in his various Masonic af- ment of the London area ae sage ie a the 20th of December pie fourteen passengers who Hout itheh carly beginnings in the Old Dominion, years as Master of the Lodge, pro- 
filiations in the State of Minnesota by dividing it into eee one eighty-eight. He hecame a Mas gi Iieg in: ie oAeliezions iene ata sk a prog ‘eo necount of events of in- nounced the ritualistic closing prayer. 
for more than fifty years, Mr. Fishel governments similar fo Aho a siftel 1874, and was a founder Sad oe January 14, 1936, was a member oO" terest. transpiring to date, as well as The Master of Ceremonies for the 
lag: served ag Grand Secretary to: the Provinves and Districts under Which master of many lodges, DASE Osevola (Ark.) Lodge No. 27, and the a resume of the history of Grand Anglo-Saxon Lodge is Past Master 
Grand Lodge for twenty-nine years; Masonty of the English Constitution ae Scottish Rite Bodies at Little Rock. Chapter, Council, Commandery and Sedley Peck, of the American Lodge 
and is also Secretary. or Grand Re- — functions elsewhere. sisdicti BEN, FRAN LIN Mr. Dyess was Arkansas W orks Scottish, with a chapter on the order of Pa This is another Lodge which 
corder, of the seventh York — Rite The Provincial Grand Jurisdictions Benjamin Franklin i Progress Administrator at the time of of High Priesthood. functions in English under charter 
Bedies in his home city. In Scottish — eutside the London : : geting ee birth anniversary see. Witten eaoth his death, Harry L. Hopkins, wy ores William Moseley Brown, the au- from the Grand Lodge of France, but 
Rite Masaney Me. Fidlel lve ‘held they are by their respective grane humber of \ asonic niger ne by a Progress Administrator and Federal thor, has proven Himself to be a wise by special permission us the ritual 
many of ‘the aisve important posts in cers, were created as Masonry’ a 1936, was a member ay Vanary Py, Emergency Administrator, said of and distinguished Freemason; he has of the Grand Lodge of Missouri. It 
the St. Paul Bodies with honor and veloped. and. largely because of fraternity for iets oa the Masonic him: “The unemployed and the entire held high office in various bodies, prin- limits its membership to American 
distinction. distances from London eo an he philosopher and man eet thts areat State of Arkansas have lost a friend, cipal of which is that of Grand Master citizens, At its recent installation 
—— aes Grand Master had to ee ere found time to serve as Med interests for Mr, Dyess worked prodigiously in of Virginia, A treat awaits the stun ceremonies, Mr. Henry B. Ball, of the 
LEROY A, GODDARD PASSES visiting the lodges i Ce Oue ee yy John’s Lodge at Philad etehaty: of St. behalf of their welfare. dent seeking Light on Southern Frec- American Embassy in Paris, was in- 
Leroy A. Goddard, 33° prominent tions. It is pointed out that ee three years, and Tia, Pa. for sasonry who reads this book, which is stalled Master. Among the distin- 
ceed paps tara . f “s Ie i as Gra PWNS san Ti ; es : in sieves . 
in banking circles in Chicago, IL, and increased number of ae hae Warden and Grand \y mrand Junior DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS _ of distinct service to the Craft uni- guished Brethren who witnessed the 
in Freemaosnry in that state passed London area is more difficult to ‘ Grand Lodge of poy, aster of the TO SPEAK versal. ceremonies were Sovereign Grand 
: : anes + prese complex iy , Misvlyani : : ei ; ee ta ee aA 
away at Passavant hospital in Chicago. minister under the Seen euhdna tan first Masonic hook me “ila, Phe A Masonic forum on crime has been ~~ me i siictiond ‘Spiken, Va Commander of the Scottish Rite in 
ye a Oks ict ‘ shed j a “Masonic ry Press, Highls § zs, Va. RACE ie ae . : 
January 22, 1936, at the age of — conditions than was the ac ae rae jeas a reprint of; deme in Amer- arranged to take place on April 3, Pris gute a ORS ee France, Rene Raymond, Deputy 
eighty-one. Funeral saiioesy were years ago of the comparatively a Hons, was printed | ek Constitu- 1936, in Kismet ‘Temple, Brooklyn, nh ee Grand Master Chadirat, and Past 
held at the Scottish Rite Cathedral on Lodges outside the London Le nian announcement of jt’ ranklin, ‘The N.Y. The principals who will partici- ~~ , 1 NATIONALI Grand Master Lucien LeFoyer of the 
North Dearborn Street. Saturday though they were some distance 0M — Pennsylvania G > 4g, PDenred in the pate in the subject of the forum are: LODGE OF ve Nv NALS National | Grand Lodge of F rance. 
January 25, under the auspices of the the metropolis. ‘onstitution a A few of the copies 2 May 9. 173 t. U.S. Attorney General Hon. Homer A LES or Guests from ninete 1 states of the 
Scottish Rite. Under the English Consttt as and are among the "re still extant S. Cummings—topic: Apprehension of The Anglo-Saxon Lodge No, 343 of United States of America were also in 
g a or 7 ‘ Coe . ote me ai . 3 ‘ FA ape . . — ‘i 7 othe fice Fads 
At the time of his death, he was suggested change must come el found in’ Masonie 4: cherished relics Criminals; justice of the supreme Paris, France, continues to demon :ttendance. ; 
senior past grand mast f M ; exoiti the Grand Master and his execu- © Vibr: : court of the State of New York, the — strate the universality of Freemasonry The American Lodge meets in the 
i : aster of Masons + Gt . Fe ra . JON: A cae a sane anon 4merics >a ilding. . 
in Tlinois, yawns served in that of tive. or from the general body of the BROWDER Gs = Hon. Ferdinand C. Pecora—topic: — by its membership from many nations panenieay Legion Building. 49 Rue 
fice in 1895. He was also treasurer Craft. ; Dr. Browd fod HAIN | 3 Crime as a Problem of Prosecution and climes. ‘This Lodge, organized in Pierre Charron, Paris, on the second 
of the Gr: sa Wie Higeen : ‘The continued — rapid growth a He. Ke ye) Gitines, 33° ‘ f und Prevention, and Mr. Charles H. 1899, was granted a charter by the Monday of each month. Brethren 
rrand Lodge for about thirty The ¢ : Lodge of ville. Ky. who 3°. of Louis- . pe siting Paris ar lways cordially 
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Wales, now King Edward VIII, and 
close to 200 other distinguished citi- 
zens and Masons from different parts 
of the British Empire. 

The Prince of Wales was among 
those who addressed the banquet. 
Known as dor of the Em- 
pire,” his remarks will be remembered 
because of their appropriateness and 
especially beause this Masonic oveasion 
was among the very last attended by 
him before he became King Edward 
VIII. : 

Sir Maurice Jenks, Past) Grand 
Warden of the United Grand Lodge of 
England, and former Mayor of Lon- 
don, gave an historical survey of Em- 
pire Lodge, of which he is its Senior 
Past Master, 

A most unique event in the history 
of the lodge, occurring in 1903, was, 
he stated, the initiation of the late Vis- 
count Hayashi, who was then the Jap- 
anese Minister and who beeame the 
first ambassador from Japan to Eng- 
land. Immediately following his bein 
made a Master Mason, at which cer 
mony the Grand Master, the Duke of 
Connaught, was present, the Viscount 
was appointed junior warden of the 
lodge. The next year he was installed 
master of the lodge, and later the 
grand lodge conferred the rank of Past 
Grand Warden of the Grand Lodge of 
England upon him. : 


When the Viscount became Foreign 
Minister in the Imperial Japanese 
Government, he continued to show an 
active interest in the fraternity by at 
tending the District Grand Lodge of 
Japan, constituted under the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

; Publishing the remarks of Sir Maur- 
ice Jenks, the issue of The Freema- 
son's Chronicle for December 1935, 
states: “The present District Grand 
Master of Japan, Mr. Goodwyn. Isitt. 
is a son of a ast master of this lodge. 
Mr. Sidney Insitt. now deceased. who 
initiated Viscount Hayashi and also 
performed the ceremony of 
him.” : 


raising 


Another ce lebrity initiated into Free 
masonry in’ Kimpire Lodee No, 2108 
was the Sultan of Johore, whose state 
is in the lower end of the Malay Pen 
insula. ‘This occurred in 1906, and in 
1921, his son, Prince Ahmed Bin Ib 
rahin of Johore, was also initiated. 
Phe Sultan. the speaker added, con 
tributed £500,000 towards the cost of 
the Singapore Base to commemorate 
the Silver Jubilee of the late 
George V, 

Maurice Jenks closed his his 
torical survey with the words of Rev. 
JOS. Brownrige. who defined the pur 
poses of Bimpire Ledge thus: Te 
cultivate aud preserve 


King 


those feelings 


which bind) Enelishmen in whatever 


elime they may be labouring to. the 
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Mother Country is an object than 
which none can be in more thorough 
harmony with the precepts and prin- 
ciples of our Craft.” 

Remarks were made by many other 
distinguished members who attended 
the gathering. 


UNIQUE E 

Six Felloweraft Masons of Muncie 
(Ind.) Lodge No, 433 were raised to 
the Sublime Degree of the Craft on 
the afternoon of Januz 2, 1936, in 
the presence of three past grand mas- 
ters of the grand lodge of that state. 
Three of the candidates were ra sed, 
each by one of the distinguished 
guests—the first, by Mr. Harry Yeo. 
who is a member of the lodge; the 
ond, by Mr. Richard H. Schweitzer. 
Sr.; and the third, by Mr. Thomas B. 
Bohan, 

In raising the candidates, each past 
grand master took the part of master 
of the lodge in the work of the second 
assisted by the other two in 
the senior and junior warden stations. 

Following the degrec work, the 
lodge, its guests and visiting brethren 
were served a dinner in the dining 
room of the Temple. 


CORNWALLI 

Lord Cornwallis | was appointed 
Provincial Grand Master and Grand 
Superintendent for Kent to succeed his 
father, the late Lord Cornwallis, who 
was also Deputy Grand Master of the 
United Grand Lodge of England. 

Born in 1892, at Linton, Ka 
new Provincial Grand Master 
of the traits of character 
and distinguished father. 
He was initiated in Douglas Lodge 
No. 1725 on the 20th of January, 192 
and became Master three years later. 
In 1930, he was appointed Provincial 
Senior Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of Kent. and in 1983 was ap 
pointed Senior Grand Warden of the 
United Grand Lodge of England. 

In that year he occupied his offiee in 
the several ceremonies at the Royal 
Albert Hall and at the actual dedica 
tion of the Masonic Peace Memorial, 

Lord Cornwallis is also an exalted 
officer in the Royal Arch, and founded 
the icola Chapter No, #501 in this 
branch of Masonry in England in 1927. 


section, 
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sesses many 
of his revered 


LONDON'S LORD MAYOR 

The new Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Perey Vincent, was born in 1868. 
He came to London from Norfolk at 
the ave of thirteen. Apprenticed to a 
draper at Stratford in 1895, he estab 
lished a textile business in) London. 
Beginning in 1 


public positions. 


ve held several 


Among them were: 
representative on the Court of Com 
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ain Council for one of London’s 
Wards, She iff and Alderman of the 
Ward of Waibrook. He is ociated 
with & number of manufacturing com- 
panies, and is also one of the many 
Masons who have served as Lord 
Mayors of London, ; 
es 
LONDON RANK 

The fourth annual ¢ 
vestiture of the 
don lodges who h 


moninl of in- 
H : bs ters of Lon- 

seen honore a 
the grand master with the aia 
of London Rank, to the total of BGO. 
was presided over by the Karl of up - 
wood, Pro Grand) Master, leben, : 
12, 1936, in the Grand Temple, Fréc- 
masons’ Hall, The Pro Grand Mas- 
ter was accompanied by the Deputy 
Grand Master, Gen, Sir Francis J Da. 


vies, and other dignitaries of the 
United Grand) Lodge, amone whor 

ere irec’ - (" om a n 
were Director of Ceremonie > Mr © 


R. 1. Nicholl; the Karl of Courtow 
Senior Grand Warden, and Mr J Raw 
sell McLaren, President of tlie Boast 
of General Purposes. 
The Investiture ww: 
der the ausvi 


Board 


conducte 
es of the Grand einen 
Lodge, as were also the previous i 
sions at which the late Pro Gr: hed 
ter, Lord Ampthill, presided aa Sha. 
London has 1,209 lodges, 
year a few hundred isc, 
lected for their distinguished oe 
in the Fraternity and elevate ioe 
position of London Rank nee EO 
Addressing — the ; 
brethren and others 
the Pro Grand Master ey nT 
tention to the great Cie, : 
in the northwestern en 


and cacl 
ach 
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arthquake 
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which had destroyed! i of India, 
Temple there, and hence th Masonic 
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Ethiopis 
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Ethiopian kingdom, which for a time 
kept Upper Egypt under sway. The 
monuments of Meroe are believed to 
have been modelled from the wonder- 
ful architectural structures of Egypt. 
Several Egyptian — kings conquered 
Ethiopia and ruled the country for 
short intervals. The fabled Assyrian 
queen, Sem amis, is said to have in- 
yaded Ethiopia in the eleventh cen- 
tury before Christ, and that she aided 
Shishak, king of Egypt, in his war 
inst Rehoboam, king of Judah, in 
¢ B.C. According to the Scripture 
narrative they had made considerable 
progress in the art of war, controlled 
the Red Sea navigation and held sway 
over a large portion of Arabia, 

The gradual increase of the Ethiop- 
ian power finally enabled the king, 
Sabaco or Shebak, to conquer E 
over which he and his two suce 
Sevechus and ‘Tarakus, reigned succes- 
sively. Sevechns, called So in Serip- 
ture, was so powerful a monarch that 
Hoshea, king of Isracl, rose in revolt 
against the Assyrians, relying upon 
the aid of So, but not supported by 
the Ethiopian ally. Hoshea and his 
subjects were re-c: ied into the As- 
syrian captivity. Tarakus, the 'Tirha- 
kah of Scripture, was a more warlike 
sovereign, for he led an army against 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, who was 
then besieging Jerusalem, and the 
Egyptian traditions, pre erved in the 
time of Herodotus, give the account of 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
of one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand men in a night panic, as men- 
tioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, 

In the reign of Psammetichus in 
Egypt, 700 B.C., two hundred = and 
forty thousand Egyptians of the war- 
rior caste, offended at their king's fa- 
your to Greek merehants whom he had 
invited to settle in Egypt. migrated to 
Ethiopia and were settled in the ex- 
treme southern part of the country. 
These useful colonists instructed the 
Ethiopians in the improvements then 
recently made in the art of war and 
thus prepared them for resisting the 
invasion by the Persians. No sooner 
had the Persian king, Cambyses, con- 
quered Egypt. 5 B.C... than he in- 
vaded Ethiopia without preparing any 
store of provisions, ignorant of the des- 
erts through which he had to pass, so 
that the Persian army was destroyed 
by famine. 

The religion of the Ethiopians was 
similar to that of Europe, Ammon 
was the chief of the Ethiopian gods 
and several temples were erected to his 
worship. The political power was 
vested in a priesthood, who comprised 
a sacred caste, and whenever they be- 
came tired of their king, they sent a 
courier with orders for him to die. 
Ergamenes, who had reigned carly in 
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the third century B.C., and had been 
instructed in the Greek philosophy, re- 
sisted this foolish custom, stormed the 
fortresses of the priests, massacred 
many of them and founded a new re- 
ligion. A a result, during the reign of 
Queen Candace, the Jewish religion 
prevailed in Meroe and the queen's 
confidential adviser went to worship in 
Jerusalem, and when he returned, A.D. 
53. he was converted to Christianity 
by St. Philip and thus became the 
means of introducing that religion into 
Ethiopia, Ever since that time the 
Christian religion has prevailed among 
the Ethiopians and their descendants, 
the modern Abyssinians, 

A stone slab, eight feet by three and 
an half, found in Axum, has an antique 
Greek inscription, which, translated, 
as follows:—‘We, Aeizamus, 
king of Axomites, and of the Homer- 
and of Raeidan, and of the Ethi- 
5, and of the Sabeans, and of 
a, and of Tiamo, and the Boja, 
and of the Taguie, King of Kings, Son 
of God, ete.” 

The great changes in the lines of 
trade, the ravag ssive con- 
querors and revolutions, the fanaticism 
of the Saracens and the ruin of the 
fertile soil by the moying sands of the 
desert, together with the pressure of 
nomadic hordes, all contributed to the 
downfall of this powerful ancient em- 
pire-—Paul L, Alewander, “The “Free- 
mason.” 


FACTORS RELATING TO PUBLIC 
DEBYT CAPACITY 

The Federal government is) spend- 

its income and the 


ing nearly twic 
accumulated deficits since the depr 
sion began now amount to more than 
15,000.000,000. By the end of the 
next fiscal year, June 30, 1937, it is 
estimated that the Federal debt will 
ve in the neighborhood of $36.000,000.- 
000, or an increase of about $20,000. 
000 over 1930, Part of the outstand- 
ing debt represents recoverable assets 
mut these in a measure may be off- 
set by contingent liabilities of more 
than $4,000.000.000. Aggregate pub- 
ic debt—Federal, state and local—at 
the end of the next fiscal year will be 
in the vicinity of $56,000,000,000. It 
is well to ponder over the fact that 
yor capita public debt at — present 
totals more than $400 as against 7 
in 1913, whereas per capita national 


s- 


income is only about 154, more than 


the pre-war year. 


In the name of relief and recovery 
stupendous outlays of public funds are 
being made without serious considera 


tion as to the source of payment, The 


prevailing spending philosophy — has 
provided an opening wedge for pres 
sure groups to muke raids upon the 
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Hederal Treasury but these funds for 
the most part have not been put to 
productive use. Even communities 
and states capable of —self-support 
have joined in the scramble for these 
public funds. Many billions of dol- 
lars have been spent to prime the 
business pump and create new jobs 
but this process has been ineffective 
as is shown by the fact that the num- 
ber of unemployed still hovers around 
10,000,000, or about the same as when 
m began. No 


the public works prog 
one questions that those in actual need 
should be provided for but this should 
be done as far as possible within the 
capacity of states and municipalities 
where it can be more efficiently handled 
and the responsibility more definitely 
fixed. Instead, relief has been largely 
Vederalized as is evidenced by the 
central government underwriting about 
of the entire relief burden of 
the country. Such a system tends to 
break down the initiative and sense of 
responsibility of states and munici- 
palities and converts them into vas- 
sals of the central government. In 
the mean time, a huge bureaucracy has 
been built up to carry on the mani- 
fold activities at Washington. The 
number of new civilian employees 
added to the Federal payroll since 
March, 19338, is estimated at more than 
235,000, or a gain of 4047, and each 
month several thousand new recruits 


are added. 

Governmental expenditures now rep- 
resent approximately one-third of our 
national income. It is a startling fact 
that if all public expenditures were to 
be met by taxes, we would be the 
highest taxed people in the world. In 
addition to the staggering govern- 
mental expenditures, which constitute 
inevitable taxation, still greater bur- 
dens are now being imposed under the 
Social Security Act. By means of 
this Act, taxes of If on payrolls are 
levied for this year, and they will 
gradually increase until in 1949 the 
combined taxes paid by employer and 
rate more than 


employee will age 
10/, of payrolls. In order that the 
social insurance plan may be brought 
somewhere within the capacity of the 
nation, it will be absolutely necessary 
that all forms of governmental waste 
and extravagance be eliminated, other- 
wise the plan will fall of its own 
weight and thus intensify insecurity. 
contribution toward 
worker 


The greatest 
fundamental security for the 
would be the establishment of sound 
monetary and_ fiscal policies by the 
Federal government. 

The question of government finance 
must be met squarely and promptly as 
we can not continue indefinitely to pile 
up deficits. No one can estimate what 
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the debt capacity of the country may 
be, as too many factors enter into its 
determination. A nation can maintain 
a larger debt structure if its obligations 
are financed out of savings and widely 
held by the public, than if these secur- 
ities are concentrated in banking insti- 
tutions. At present about 53% of 
government securities are held by the 
banks of the country, and of the new 
government securities issued during 
the fiseal year 1935, the banks bought 
about 914. In other words, the banks 
of the country are largely 
the government deficits. ” 

A government that is economical, 
has concern for the means of payment 
and the capacity of the nation, and 
makes a determined effort to bring its 
budget into balance is in a much bet- 
ter position to assume new obligations 
than one that disregards the ‘funda- 
mental principles of sound finance. 

In the final analy 
is determined by the 


financing 


is, debt capacity 
ability and will- 
ingness of the people to meet the ac- 
cumulated bills through taxation, When 
a point is reached when it is impossible 
for a government to bridge the gap be- 
tween income and outgo by means of 
taxation or through borrowing, then 
the only recourse is repudiation or 
starting the printing press. 

The bulk of government expendi- 
tures come from tas which in turn 
must be met out of national income, 
present or future. There is no other 
important source. The higher the tax 
payments, the less there will he for 
food, clothing, and shelter and other 
items that go to make up the standard 
of living of the ave individual. 
Furthermore, heavy drains upon in- 
comnes of corporations mean less funds 
available for plant repairs, purchases 
of new equipment and the like which 
would provide work for the unem- 
ployed, as well as less for reserves to 
Dur- 
rs 1930-1934 in- 
clusive, the amount of mone v paid out 
by business enterprise exceeded income 
produced yy more than $26,000,000. 
000, This represented a drain upon 
reserves and was used to meet pay 
rolls. interest and dividend payments, 
taxes and other items. In ease. there 
fore, taxes should become so burden 
some that substantial reserves can not 
be established. then this depression 
cushion would be sadly depleted and 
an overwhelming burden would be im 
pesed upon the government, 

While no one desires additional tax 
burdens, apparently the only effeetive 
Federal expenditures is 
the imposition of higher 


tide over the emergency periods. 
ing the depression y 


curb to huge 


levies ona 
broad basis so the entire publie may 
When average 
forced to realize that 
the vast outlay of pub 


become tax couscious. 


individuals are 
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paid out of their pocketbooks, it is very 
likely that a vigorous reaction would 
come against waste and extravagance 
so that legislaters would be compelled 
tc put on the brakes. The sooner the 
general public is forced to face reali- 
ties, the sooner the financial house of 
the government will be put in order 
and the budget balanced. Such a de- 
velopment would have far-reaching 
constructive effects as it would restore 
public confidence and provide the basis 
for a real and substantial business re- 
covery. 


AN ALL-AMERICAN MENACE 
Ay ago the so-called ‘Townsend 
Plan was considered much more funny 
than dangerous. It was laughed out 
of the newspapers and kicked out of 
Congress. But now, alas, the nation 
is learning that the Townsend Plan 
isn’t a joke at all. It isn’t a joke. 
because those who believe in it haven't 
any sense of humor, and it takes two 


to make 

The point of the joke, six months 
ago, was that the inventors of the 
Townsend Plan had forgotten to pro- 
vide any sane or practical method of 
paying for it. But the ‘Townsendites 
of today don’t care. All they care 
about is the Plan. Somebody else can 
worry about paying for it. 

It’s about time that somebody did 
some real worrying about it. This 
country, after all, is a kind of dem- 
ocracy, more or less governed by the 
elected representatives of the people. 
They get themselves elected by promis- 
ing to do certain things when they get 


a joke. 
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to Washington. If enough of them 
promise to vote for the Townsend 
Plan, and get themselves elected by 
doing so, they may find themselyes 
stuck with it. The people who put 
them in Congress may make them yote 
for the Plan. 

If they pass the Plan into the 
of the land, it means chaos and 
fusion and wrec e and ruin. The 
‘Townsend Plan is an impossibility and 
an absurdity, which is one reason why 
so many simple souls believe in it. Men 
are much likelier to believe in’ cock- 
eyed nonsense than in the plain and 
painful truth, They are willing and 
eager to believe in a simple-minded 
scheme which would knock the props 
from under our civilization. The 
Townsend Plan would do just that, 

It would destroy all known values 
for goods and services. It would pile 
unbearable burdens on business. No- 
body knows what it would do to bank- 
ing, insurance or the stock market, but 
it would be plenty. It would create 
overnight a chaos of spending, with 
the devil to pay for it. It would 
make thrift ridiculous and hard work 
a waste of time. It would mean jn- 
flation, devaluation, repudiation, des- 
peration and damnation. 

These are hard words, but a true 
Townsendite won't listen to any others, 
He won't listen to anything, in fact, 
or else he might try to answer intelli- 
gently one simple question. Who will 
pay for this thing? 

A revolving tax, or something, is 
supposed to pay for it. Revolving 
poppycock! That's how the 
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figured they could make a fortune by 
mailing dime letters to their friends. 
That was the Ponzi method of money- 


making. Let’s figure it out on a nickel 
basis. How many times can you tax 


a revolving nickel’s worth of business 
and still have the nickel? 

It’s a wonder the ‘Townsendites 
don’t include the cat-and-rat farm in 
their plan. You raise cats for their 
fur. You raise rats to feed the cats. 
When you skin the cats you feed their 
carcasses to the rats, You sell the eat 
skins and make a million dollars. It’s 
as simple as that. 


It’s simple. but it’s also sad. These 
thousands and millions of ‘Townsend- 
ites are victims of their own dumb- 
ness and the cleverness of other people. 
The managers of the Townsend move- 
for the most part, are unscrupu- 


ment, 
lous political crooks. 

They know the tricks of their trade. 
Many of them were trained by long 
experience in the badger-game of pres- 
sure politics. Some served the Anti- 
Saloon League, so long as there was 
money to be made by turning politi- 
cians into prohibitionists. They are 
expert organizers, high-powered pro- 
moters, and they can deliver the goods. 
That’s why the Townsendites put them 
on their payroll. 

It’s their job to make cowards out 
of Congressmen, which almost anybody 
shaking a fistful of votes 
in the face of a candidate for public 
office. They get paid for cracking the 


ean do by 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Paper Ruler 


301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
A. H. BURLEN 


Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred walls 
or Extra plumbing required. 
Just attach 'em to the tub: 
All brass. Chrome plated 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
LIGHTING SUPPLY CO. 
Established 1910 
141-147 Portland St., Bostor: 
At the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


Living In Boston? 
Move to the 


BEACON CHAMBERS 
19 MYRTLE ST., Beacon Hill 
400 ROOMS FOR MEN 
Well heated; well cared for. Conven- 
ient location Shower baths. Large 
lounge and public rooms. Rates $5.00 
— $8.00 per week. $1.00 and $1.50 

per day 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


whip over politicians, and they don’t 
really care what happens to the 
Townsend Plan or the country’s peace 
and prosperity. They are the racket- 
eers of present-day politics. the hired 
“muscle-men” of organized minorities. 
They are the carpet-baggers of the 
depression, too, though they are much 
too smart to take a job in politics. 
Their job is to “turn the heat” on 
candidates, to put ’em on the spot and 


make ‘em like it. And every pussy- 
footing, self-seeking,  vote-snatching 


politician is scared stiff of them, 
They are all over the place in these 
troubled times, and so are the poor 
fish they feed on. Their victims this 
time are the poor and needy. the old 
and tired, the disillusioned and de- 
spairing, who have been badly treated 
in life and are pathetically willing to 
follow any — will-o’-the-wisp — which 
seems to promise a little peace and 
comfort. These are the kind, too, who 
have great faith in dreams and visions, 
for they have lost faith in realities. 
That is why a kind of fanaticism sus- 
tains the Townsend Plan against all 
reasonable argument and the — over- 
whelming evidence of facts and figures. 
Nobody knows certainly how many 
Townsendites will march to the polls 
this year to vote for a dream and de- 
But they will march. The 
These crusaders to 


iusion. 
danger is real. 
Utopia have a crazy courage and de- 
termination, and their hired leaders 
know how to make their attack effee- 
tive. 

Tt will be more effective 
these are our own people who are mus- 
tering to march on Washington. They 
have a right to be heard, they mean 
well and their faith is the kind that 
moves mountains. And they intend to 
get their way by lawful and orderly 
methods.—by ballots not bullets. 

The Townsend Plan must be met 
and answered with courage and deter- 
mination, or it cannot be halted be- 
fore it has done grave damage. Those 
who truckle to the Townsendites in 
the coming campaign are 
unfit for public office. Some will be 
worse than cowards. They — will 
promise to support the Plan in Con 
eress, or give it the consent of silence. 
hoping and intending to forget all 
about it when they get to Washington. 
But the Townsend management may 
not allow them to forget. 

One word will answer the menace of 
When candidates 
end will 


because 


cowards, 


the Townsend Plan. 
are asked. as they have been 
be. whether they approve the Plan and 
will vete for it. the honest answer is 
“Now Sensible public opinion will re 
spect the man who says “No. He 


needn't say why. but he must say 


“Now The Houghton Line. 
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MARION L. DECROW 
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Fire Proof” ‘Storage 


M. T. DONOHUE 


Furniture and Piano Mover 
Goods Crated and Shipped 
We go everywhere and anywhere 
94 WARREN ST., CHARLESTOWN 
14 Monument Sq. 


Henry F. Bryant & Son 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS 
Established since 1870 | 


334 WASHINGTON ST. 
p BROOKEINE: MASS. 


Telephone 
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Ask a hundred Masons what at- 
tracted them to Masonry, and most of 
the answers will be exceedingly indefi- 
nite and unconvincing. It is doubtful 
if many petitioners for the 
formulate, even in their own minds, 


degrees 
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Apply 27 Beach St., Boston 


FOUR REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD 
PATRONIZE 


WANTED 


Live, energetic, ambitious young men 
to sell Life Insurance. 

Excellent opportunity 
ished free. 


Previous experience 


Instruction fur- 


not 


ni id . 
necessary for success. 
CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, Gen'l Agent 
Society 
” Hancock 6200 


“A favorable opinion conceived of —up one flight. . ucts used exclusively. £ CHAUFFEUR Fur Coats 
the institution” may be taken for —————= KNIVES AND GRINDING 3. Bill) Carrington’s —syn- et REPAIRED AND RELINED 
granted, Lacking this a man would AUTOMOBILES 


not seck admission. But there is. or 


Now, what induced you to become a 


Mason? No one can answer but him 
who made the request. 


A hungry dog went walking, 
Into a grocery store, 

The grocer tossed a frankfurter 
To Fido on the floor, 


‘ Z ‘ “p99 Ave., ton. . s i 7 i i = 
And he said, “Now doggie cat it. THE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc. Auburndale, ves Bostony uPAR O180) Old Golds silver Dismnend? and Precious 
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Tlere lies the man whose crown was 
won, 

By blowing through an empty gun. 

No sooner through the gun he blew, 

Than up the golden stairs he flew. 

And met the girl on heaven's green 

Who lit the fire with kerosene. 


AT A BUSY TIME 
“What time is it by your wateh?” 
“Vifteen afte 


NASH AND GRAHAM SALES and SERVICE. 


539 Columbia Rd. Gen. 8417. We specialize in 
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The bride of a few weeks noticed 


that her husband was depresed, 
“Gerald, dearest.” she said. “TD know 
and TP want 


vou te tell me what it iss vour worries 


semething is troubling you, 


are not your worries now, they are our 


worries. 
Oh. very well he said. “We've 


just had oa letter from oa girl in’ New 


stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 
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Happy Days Again! 


—hecause two of the most popular 
Masonic books ever written, have 
been re-published . . . none other 


than our old friends— 


“Lodge in Friendship Village” 


by P. W. George 


“A History of Freemasonry” 


by Haywood and Craig 


Both these books have long been out of print, 
and due to a popular demand the Board of Gen- 
eral Activities is able to present a new edition of 
each, 


“Friendship Village” 


Readers of the New YorK Masonic OurTLook will recall 
the “Lodge in Friendship Village” stories, as well as the book 
in which form they were later published. Interest in these 
stories has always been keen, and the demand 
for the book has ever increased. 

You will want to read, and re-read, these 
stories of Masonry with their quaint settings, 
full of Masonic teachings and homely philos- 
ophy ; with their pathos and laughter ; stories 


“A History of Freemasonry” 


Haywood and Craig, to whom the Craft needs no intro- 
duction, are co-authors of that most modern book, “The His- 
tory of Freemasonry.” No finer tribute could be paid to the 
scholarship of these two Brothers that the Craft, by their con- 


that have gripped the heart strings of the 
Craft. This book is yours—your copy will 
be waiting just as soon as your order is re- 


ceived. 


A HISTORY 


OF ; | 


FREEMASONRY | 


BY 
H. L, HAYWOOD @& JAMES E, CRAIG 
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DO LODGE IN FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE 


| 
j | ADDRESS 


tinued demand, has made the reprinting of this book necessary. 
Here one reads a frank, clear record of the life of the Craft, 
devoid of all legends, accurate, written with a graceful and 
effective literary style, always presenting a truthful picture of 
the origin and growth of the Craft. The one authentic 
history of the Craft. 


“The Lodge in Friendship Village” formerly sold for 
$2.00, or $2.20, postpaid, and “A History of F nasonry” 
for $3.00, or $3.20, postpaid. Note the greatly reduced 
price of the “B.G.A.” editions: 


PRICES 
“The Lodge in Friendship Village,” $1.50 (or $1.70 postpaid) 
A History of Freemasonry”..........$2.00 (or $2.20 postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THE TWO 


For a limited time only we will fill orders at $3.50, post- 
paid for the two books when sent to one address. 


BOARD OF GENERAL ACTIVITIES 
Dept. N. F.C. 


71 West 23rd Street New York, N.Y, 


I enclose check (or money crder) for the item as checked: 


DO HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY $2.20 postpaid 
[THE TWO COMBINED $3.50 postpaid 
The above prices are for U.S.A. only 

Mail to the following: 
NAME DATE 
LODGE:NO.. 


$1.70 postpaid 


